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historic men, of whom traces are found all over the world. Their stone imple- 
ments may be seen in the Museum at Taiping. The peninsula itself is a curious 
historical museum, showing every grade of primitive culture, and here and 
there are monuments and inscriptions that were in existence before the Malays 
came in the Fifteenth century. 

The book contains a large amount of authoritative information about the 
Federated Malay States, as well as ample guidance for the tourist. All im- 
portant towns are described, motor trips are outlined, the opportunities for big 
game shooting are noted, the contents of museums outlined, and also the attrac- 
tions of boat journeys on the Perak River, the native theatres, etc. Much atten- 
tion is given to tin-mining, Para rubber planting and other industries. The 
illustrations, which include very pleasing colored views, and the map are 
excellent. 

Letters from China. With Particular Reference to the Empress Dowager and 
the Women of China. By Sarah Pike Conger, xv and 392 pp., 80 illustrations, 
map and index. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1909. $2.75. 8'/£ x 5J^. 

Mrs. Conger, the wife of our former Minister to China, lived seven years 
in that Empire, during which she had many opportunities to gain clear ideas 
of the country and of the real character of the Chinese. Her book is composed 
of many of the letters she wrote to her relatives at home, and she arranged 
them for publication in the belief that they would help to correct widespread 
and erroneous views concerning China and the Chinese. Few books have been 
written that give so intimate a picture of the many things she describes, and 
her position opened for her the doors to many aspects of the land and people 
that are not seen by most travelers. The book has a valuable place among 
works on China in the English language. 

Strange Siberia Along the Trans-Siberian Railway. A Journey 

from the Great Wall of China to the Skyscrapers of Manhattan. By Marcus 

Lorenzo Taft. 260 pp., illustrations and index. Eaton & Mains, New York, 

1911. $1. 7X4)4- 

A small book, with more meat than is found in many books of travel four 

times as large; nor does interest flag on any page. Its descriptions are clear, 

it gives the real atmosphere of town, farm, steppe and mountain, and shows 

the influences that are shaping men and things in the Russian Empire. The 

chapters on "Irkutsk" (population about 100,000), "The Jews in Russia" and 

"The Steppes" are especially noteworthy. It has a good index and is worth it. 

The Naga Tribes of Manipur. By T. C. Hodson, xiii and 212 pp., map, 

17 illustrations, appendices and index. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 

TOIL $3- Z'A x S}4- 

These tribes live by agriculture in the hill country which forms the larger 

part of Manipur in eastern Assam adjoining Burma. Each tribe has a definite 

place in the family of Tibeto-BUrman languages and in their area is a rich 

variety of dialects, due to the confluence of at least two streams of language. 

The tribes do not intermarry, and thus variety in customs as well as in dialects 

is encouraged. But all are headhunters; and the author is careful not to lose 

sight of the essential unities that underly the diversities among these peoples. 

He collected his material ten years ago with great care and thoroughness, and 
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his book is a well-arranged and detailed study of these little-known tribes in 
relation to their geographical distribution, domestic life, laws, customs and reli- 
gion. The volume concludes with specimens of their folklore. Most of the 
many authorities he quotes deal with anthropological and ethnological topics in 
general, and not with his special field of study; but all his citations from these 
works have direct relation to phases of the tribes he is describing. 

lie Sultan, L'Islam et les Puissances. Constantinople — La Mecque— 
Bagdad. Par Victor Be'rard. Avec deux cartes hors texte, iii and 443 pp. 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 1907. F. 4. 

This book, written a short time before the removal of Abdul Hamid from 
the sultanate, throws many interesting sidelights on the political situation pre- 
ceding that event. In the first part the author discusses the difference between 
the Arab and Turkish parts of the Ottoman empire. The two races are sep- 
arated by the Taurus Mountains, so that the realm of the Turks comprises 
Asia Minor, and that of the Arabs extends on the other side of that range to 
the Gulf of Persia and the Sinai Mts., and farther through the Arabian penin- 
sula to the Indian Ocean. Although the country is ruled by the Ottoman govern- 
ment, and inhabited by Christians, as well as Mohammedans of all denom- 
inations, the Arabian element dominates, and Arabic is the common language 
of the people. 

Between these two parts of the empire extends the "step" (-thagr), a border 
region inhabited by nomads and brigands: Armenians, Turkomans, Tcherkesses, 
Kurds and others, which prevents any intimate relation between the two sides. 

This large Arabian part of the empire has never been quite reconciled to 
the Turkish government, and in one place or the other it has always been in a 
condition of latent or open rebellion. Former sultans were content to govern 
Asia in the Turkish way as long as their armies secured the throne, the cities 
and the highways, and they left the open country more or less to itself. The 
effect was that, whenever lack of money affected the readiness of the army, 
there was, all over the Arabian country, a sudden springing up of liberators, 
prophets and brigands, who menaced the unity of the empire. 

Abdul Hamid II was the first to use a different policy. Without underesti- 
mating the power of the army, he tried at the same time to satisfy and please 
his Arab subjects. This fact explains many of his acts, which otherwise would 
appear not only criminal, but most unwise. In his public and private life, his 
foreign and domestic policy, there is, perhaps, not one of his acts but was in- 
tended to win the confidence of the Arabs — but at the same time contributed to 
endanger the future of the Turks and Turkey. To be sure, he had dangerous 
chiefs imprisoned and even poisoned on the slightest suspicion; but on the other 
hand, he chose Arabs for his advisers and secretaries, established an Arabian 
bodyguard beside the Turkish one, and although his official ministers and coun- 
selors were Turks, the real power behind the throne was in the hands of a 
camarilla of Arabs, who knew exactly how to rule him by taking advantage of 
his foibles. The result was that the Turks, grieved at this state of things, found 
a friend in England that had long been nervous on account of the growing 
influence of Germany at the Yildiz Kiosk. She was only too willing to act as 
the advocate of the oppressed, especially because there were not only the Turks, 
but also the Christians, who had to suffer from these Arabian influences. Thus, 
with the Sultan, the Arabs and the Kaiser on one side, and the Turks, Christians 



